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Natives of Australia. 
(Concluded from page 26.) 
The Kiley. 


The following is a lively description of kill- 
ing birds with a kind of club, called a kiley or 
boomering : 

“ A native perceives a large flight of cock- 
atoos in a forest which encircles a lagoon ; the 
expanse of water affords an open clear space 
above it, unencumbered with trees, but which 
raise their gigantic forms all around, more 
vigorous ip their growth from the damp soil 
in which they flourish ; and in their leafy sum- 
mits sit a countless number of cockatoos, 
screaming and flying from tree to tree, as they 
make their arrangements for a night’s sound 
sleep. The native throws aside his cloak, 
draws his kiley from his belt, and, with a 
noiseless, elastic step, approaches the lagoon, 
creeping from tree to tree, from bush to bush, 
and disturbing the birds as little as possible ; 
their sentinels however take the alarm, the 
cockatoos farthest from the water fly to the 
trees near its edge, and thus they keep concen- 
trating their forces as the native advances; 
they are aware that danger is at hand but are 
ignorant of its nature. At length the pursuer 
almost reaches the edge of the water, and the 
scared cockatoos, with wild cries, spring into 
the air ; at the same instant the native raises 
his right hand high over his shoulder, and 
bounding forward with his utmost speed for a 
few paces to give impetus to his blow, the 
kiley quits his hand as if it would strike the 
water, but when it has almost touched the un- 
ruffled surface of the lake, it spins upwards 
with inconceivable velocity, and with the 
strangest contortions. In vain the terrified 
cockatoos strive to avoid it; it ‘sweeps wildly 
and uncertainly through the air, and so ec- 
centric are its motions, that it requires but a 
slight stretch of the imagination to fancy it 
endowed with life, and with fell swoops, in 

rapid pursuit of the devoted birds,—some of 
whom are almost certain to be brought scream. 
ing to the earth,” 





These kileys that 


“ Whizz and whirl 
In strange contortions through the air,” 
are very curious weapons. Haygarth in his 
“ Bush Life in Australia,” gives the following 
account of them: 

* The most curious missile is the boomer- 
ing, which may unquestionably be considered 
the most extraordinary offensive weapon ever 
found in the possession of savages. It isa 
thin curved piece of wood, varying from two 
to three feet in h, and about two inches 
broad ; one side is slightly rounded, the other 
is perfectly flat. When thrown, it must be 
held by that end which brings the flat side on 
the right hand, or outside. ° 


“Tt is only whén thrown for amusement 
that the wont the boomering are fully 
developed. there was a canip of 
Blacks near our station, it used to be ‘our 
great delight to sésemble a few of the most 
promising of its inmates, and offer a prize, 
some tobacco or flour, to the one who acquit- 
ted himself the best with his boomering : thus 
pitted against each other in friendly strife, 
they would go to work ip earnest, and fairly 
astonish the white men} Dowbtful as it may 
seem to those who have never witnessed the 
feat, an Australian black can throw this whim- 
sical weapon so as to cause it to describe a 
complete circle in the air ; or, to give the read- 
er a better idea of what is meant, he would 
stand in front of a tolerably large house, on 
the grass-plot before the door, and send his 
boomering completely round the building, 
from left to right; that is to say, it would, 
upon leaving his hand, vanish round the right 
corner, and re-appearing at the left, eventually 
fall at his feet. ‘The whole circumference of 
the circle thus described is frequently not less 
than two hundred and fifty yards and up- 
wards, when hurled by a strong arm ; but the 
wonder lies wholly in its encircling properties, 
and not in the distance to which it may be 
sent. 

“ When forcibly thrown, its course is very 
rapid, equalling the speed of an arrow for 
about fifty yards, until it arrives at the point 
where it first begins to alter its course ; thence 
it continues its career at about half speed, and 
so gradually flies with diminishing impetus, 
until, as usual, it returns to the spot whence it 
started. Its flight is not unlike that of a bird ; 
and, occasionally, when great strength has 
been exerted, it hovers for a few moments be- 
fore it falls to the ground, and, continuing its 
rotatory motion, remains in other respects 
quite stationary, much in the same way as a 
humming-top when it goes to sleep on the 
ground, A deep hurtling sound accompanies 
its course; during the whole of which it re- 





volves with such rapidity as to appear like a 
wheel in the air. 

“ By holding it at the: extremity, so 
as to bring the flat side on the left hand, a eir- 
cle may be described in the other direction, ¢. 
e., from left to right, for the flat must always 
be the outer side. But the prettiest evolution 
it can be made to perform is the following :-— 
It is thrown with a tendency downwards ; upon 
which, after having gone some twenty yards, 
one point of it tips the ground, three times 
successively, at intervals of about the same 
distance, rebounding with a sound like the 
twang of a harp-string ; meanwhile it still con- 
tinues its circular course, until, as before, it 
returns to the thrower. This feat is more 
difficult to accomplish than that of sending it 
through the air, and requires all the thrower’s 
skill: there is one precise distance, and no 
other, at which it should first strike the ground ; 
for if it does so too forcibly, its progress is 
wholly arrested ; and if, om the other > it 
is not sufficiently depressed, and fails to come 
in contact with the ground, its course is then 
completely altered ; for, shortly after passing 
the place where it ought to have rebounded, it 

ins to rise, and towers up in, the air to the 
height of about fifty feet, whence it falls down 
almost perpendicularly.” 

Lieutenant Eyre mentions that his arm was 
once nearly broken by a kiley, thrown by a 
native who was standing by his side ; though 
he watched it as it circled towards him, and 
endeavoured to avoid it. 

Though the Australians do not reject from 
their bill of fare much that is capable of sup- 
porting life, yet there are a few articles which 
they will not touch, because forbidden by the 
superstitious notions derived from their fore- 
fathers. 

When Captain Grey was returning from his 
second disastrous expedition in the northern 
parts of Australia, afier he and his men had 
been wrecked on the coast, and in an almost 
starving condition were making their way on 
foot to the English settlements, they came upon 
a river, on whose banks were a species of fresh 
water muscle. On ordering Kaiber the native 
who accompanied him, to gather some of these, 
“he refused positively to touch one of them, 
and evidently regarded them with a supersti- 
tious dread and abhorrence. My arguments 
to induce him to move were all thrown away ; 
he constantly affirmed that if he touched these 
shell-fish, through their agency the boyl-yas 
would acquire some mysterious influence over 
him, which would end in his death. He could 
not state a recent instance of any ill effects 
having happened from handling or catching 
the muscle ; but when | taunted him with this, 
he very shrewdly replied, that his inability to 
do so only arose from the fact of nobody being 


‘ wooden-headed enough’ to meddle with them;| The peculiar feature of the cave is; that it land all, asart could fashion. Passing between 


and that he intended to have nothing whatever 
to do with them. ‘This much he assuted me 
was cerin: that a very, very long time ago, 
some natives had eaten them, and that bad 
spirits had immediately killed them for so 
doing. 

“Kaiber was a great deal too sensible a 
fellow to be allowed to remain a prey to so 
ridiculous a superstition as this was ; | there- 
fore ordered him instantly to go and bring 
some of these muscles to me; that I intended 
to eat them, but that_he could in this respect 
please himself. He hereupon, after thinking 
for a moment or two, got up to obey me, and 
walked away for this purpose; but I heard 
him whilst occupied in the task, lamenting his 
fate most bitterly. It was true, he said, that 
he had not died either of hunger or thirst, but 
this was all owing to his courage and strong 
sinews, yet what would these avail against the 
supernatural powers of the boyl-yas. ‘ They 
will eat me at night, whilst, worn out by fa- 
tigue, I must sleep.’ Amidst these and sundry 
other similar exclamations, he brought the mus- 
cles to me ; by this time my fire was prepared, 
and in a few minutes I was making such a 
meal as the weak state of my stomach would 
admit of. No inducement of mine could, how- 
ever prevail upon Kaiber to share with me.” 

After this meal they travelled on again, and 
did not halt that night until it was dark. “The 
men made their fire, and I lighted mine from 
theirs ; but scarcely was this done ere the rain 
fell in torrents. I had no blankets or protec- 
tion of any kind against this, and Kaiber was 
in the same predicament, so that when the fire 
was extinguished, our position became pitiable 
in the extreme, for I know not if I ever before 
suffered so much from cold; and to add to my 
annoyance, | every now and then heard Kai- 
ber chattering to himself under its effects, ra- 
ther than singing,— 


‘Oh, wherefore did he eat the muscles? 
Now the boyl-yas storms and thunders make; 
Oh, wherefore did he eat the muscles ?” 


“ At last I so completely lost my temper: 
that I roared out, ‘ You stone-headed fellow; 
Kaiber, if you talk of muscles again, I'll beat 
you.’ ‘What spoke | this morning,’ replied 
Kaiber, ‘ you are stone-headed. We shall be 
dead directly; wherefore eat you the mus- 
cles?” 

Notwithstandiag Kaiber’s prophecy, the 
morning found them alive, though in a mis- 
erable condition; and it is probable Captain 
Grey’s experiment, thpugh it may have suc 
ceeded in relieving his hunger, failed to con- 
vince the native of the harmlessness of the 
boyl-yas. 


i 


A New Cave Explored, 


Professor Carroll, with thirteen pupils of 
Mercer University, explored a second mam- 
moth cave in August last, which is entered 
through Raccoon mountain, on the dividing 
line between Tennessee and Georgia; and 


which is now called the Student’s Cave. A 
communication in the Savannah Republican 
gives these descriptions : 
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consists of an irregular passage or “entry,” 
with rooms, and in some cases suites of rooms, 
opening at irregular distances on each side. 
The width of the entry is about twenty feet, 
and the roof varies from five to sixty feet in 
height. ‘The floor is in some places even, 
though generally it is covered with masses of 
fallen rock and disfigured by yawning caverns, 
which it required much care to pass over in 
safety. The ceiling is in no place smooth, 
but there hung from it short stalactites which 
can be compared to nothing better then a 
washer woman’s smoothing-irons, fastened by 
the handles to the réof, and hanging an inch 
or two apart. 

Down this entry the party passed for half a 
mile, until they came to where it swells out to 
large dimensions, and descends very abruptly 
for quite a hundred feet, forming a huge and 
unsightly chamber. Terminating their explo- 
ration in this direction here, they retraced 
their steps. About four hundred yards from 
the entrance, however, is to be found the most 
attractive part of the cave through which they 
passed. Here a noble and lofty dome, with 
all its proportions perfect, spanned the entire 
passage. On the right to our coming from 
the entrance, and immediately under the dome, 
about ten feet from the floor, there is a deep 
recess, formed by a bold curve of the wall, on 
each side. The back ground of this recess is 
filled up by the appearance of a splendid Gre- 
cian temple, which would not suffer in com- 
parison with the Parthenon in its best days. 
Aided a little by the excitement of the visiter, 
and by the shadows cast by the lights, the 
facade is perfect. Aylitile back of the regu- 
lar line of the wall extends a row of massive 
fluted columns, pediment and all, while in the 
rear still appears the body of the temple, the 
door in the right place, and of the right di- 
mensions, and all the proportions perfect. 

On the left of the passage, and under the 
same dome, ascends a regular winding stair- 
way, about five feet in width. The walls are of 
stalactite formation, in some places as smooth 
as glass, in others grooved, and in others still 
pilastered, and they glittered in the torch light 
like polished diamonds. When they had as- 
cended this stairway some thirty-five feet, they 
came to a wall which closed it up at right 
angles. In the middle of this wall, and about 
three feet from the floor, there is an opening 
about a foot and a half in diameter, through 
which they crawled. And here they entered 
into a suite of rooms gorgeous, beyond de- 
scription. ‘The first was a small ante-cham- 
ber, about twelve feet in diameter; the walls 
of stalactite and the floor of stalagmite, and 
the ceiling so high that With all three of their 
torches together they could not get a glimpse 
of it. 

On the farther side of the chamber, near the 
entrance to the next room, were two splendid 
columns, each about two feet and a half in di- 
ameter—that on the right seemed to be made 
of large translucent shell, (resembling those 
beautiful shells, that ornament the mantels of 
the rich,) and so high as to be lost in the dark- 
ness above—the one on the left appeared as 
perfect a Corinthian column, gorgeous capital 


these and through an arched doorway, they 
entered into another large room ; here was al- 
most every variety of stalagmite formation that 
can be imagined. Statues and busts, trees 
and bushes covered with sleet, thrones, pyra- 
mids and shafts studded the floor in splendid 
profusion. Gorgeous columns extended up to 
the ceiling, and heavy stalactites terminating 
below in their curled leaves, reached down to 
within three feet of the floor. One of these, 
when struck, ‘sounded like the tolling of a large 
bell, another gave forth the deep tones of the 
largest pipes of the organ, not faintly, but fill- 
ing with its loud peal the whole compass of 
the cavern, while its rich note swelled and re- 
verberated in the arches below. 

The next chamber seemed to be a regular 
wardrobe, with ladies’ dresses hanging all 
around the walls, every fold in the garments 
being as distinctly marked as if they were ve- 
ritable dresses. In the fourth room, on a 
smooth place on the wall, the party wrote 
their names and the date of their visit with 
charcoal, which has doubtless long before this, 
been obliterated. To this suite of rooms they 
gave the name of Cathedral. 


For “ The Friend.’ 


Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 


The following interesting narrative of the 
lives of two Scottish peasants—whose pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties, and whose re- 
solute spirit of independence have been rarely 
surpassed—is taken from the North American 
Review. 

What a picture does it present of the hard- 
ships and difficulties with which the great 
mass of the British population has to struggle ! 
and what force does it add to the exclamation 
of the peasant poet of Scotland, 


“ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


We have been deeply interested in these 
volumes,* not because the two brothers whose 
writings and biographies are contained in them 
had any very remarkable gifts of intellect, or 
were ever likely to gain a distinguished place, 
either by their genius or their eccentricities, in 
the list of uneducated poets. They were re- 
presentatives of a class—the best class, it is 


* 1. Tales and Sketches of the Scottish Peasant- 
ty. By Alexander Bethune, a Labourer. Edinburgh : 
Fraser & Co. 1838. 18mo. 

2. Practical Economy explained and enforced in a 
Series of Lectures. By Alexander Bethune, Labourer, 
Author of “ Tales and Sketches of the Scottish Peas- 
antry,” and John Bethune, a Fifeshire Forester. Ed- 
inburgh ; Adam & Charles Black. 1839. 18mo. pp. 
278. 

3. Poems, by the late John Bethune ; with a Sketch 
of the Author’s Life, by his Brother. London: Ham- 
ilton, Adams & Co, 1841. 18mo. pp. 304. 

4. The Scottish Peasant’s Fireside, a Series of Tales 
and Sketches illustrating the Character of the Peas- 
antry of Scotland. By Alexander Bethune, Labourer. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 1843. 18mo. 
pp. 330. 

5. Memoirs of Alexander Bethune, embracing Se- 
lections from his Correspondence and Literary Re- 
mains. Compiled and edited by William Crombie, 
Author of “ Hours of Thought,” &c. Aberdeen: G. 
& R. King. 1845. 18mo. pp. 390, 
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true, but we hope also a tolerably numerous | the piece, from 1s. to 1s. 3d. a day. During 
one—among the peasantry of Scotland, who |the winter, the weather being often very se- 
have always been noted for the possession of| vere, and their work on the road giving no 
higher traits of character than are usually | motion to their lower limbs, the legs and feet 


found compatible with extreme poverty. The 
hardships which they endured were very 
great; they were born poor, and misfortune 
seemed to pursue them thtough life with unre- 
lenting severity. Their industry, sobriety, and 
good sense, their noble independence and firm- 
ness of spirit,and. their spotless lives, would 
have sufficed to raise them, one would hope, 
to a position of tolerable comfort, even if the 
circumstances by which they were surrounded 
from the first had been more unfavourable 
than they were. But they were unlucky in 
every thing they undertook ; accident, disease, 
and death repeatedly interfered with the exe- 
cution of their plans, and finally carried them 
both off, when they had hardly attained mid- 
dle age, and before their case had been made 
sufficiently public to attract universal sympa- 
thy and respect, Their story is a painfully 
interesting one, and, though from a very dif- 
ferent cause, is still as rich in instruction as 
the more tragic record of the life of Burns. 
We gladly do our part to make it better known 
on this side of the Atlantic, where they could 
never have supposed that their names would 
be mentioned. 

Alexander Bethune, the elder of the two 
brothers, was born in the parish of Letham, 
Fifeshire, in July, 1804. His father, who had 
been a servant before his marriage, and was 
an ordinary farm-labourer afterwards, was 
obliged frequently to shift his residence to pro- 
cure employment. In 1812, when John, his 
second son, was born, he was living at a place 
called The Mount, once well known as the 
home of Sir David Lindsay, whom Scott cele- 
brates in lines which have rather more sound 
than poetry :— 


“ Still is thy name in high account, 
And still thy verse hath charms,— 
Sir David Lindsay of The Mount, 
Lord Lyon King at Arms,” 


The mother, though she also had been a do- 
mestic, was better educated than her husband, 
and was fond of repeating ballads and other 
poetry, which first gave the boys a liking for 
rhymes. She was religiously inclined, thought- 
lessly generous to others who were no poorer 
than herself, and not a good housewife, so 
that her household were more indebted to her 
for the cultivation of their minds than for any 
domestic comforts. She taught the two boys 
to read, and gave them a little instruction in 
writing and arithmetic ; whatever facility they 
afterwards acquired in the use of the pen or 
with figures was gained by their own exer- 
tions, as Alexander went to school only for 
three or four months, and John only for one 
day. ‘To herd cows, to carry to their father 
his dinner, when he was at work in some dis- 
tant field, and to help him throughout the af- 
ternoon in his task of clearing the ground of 
furze, was the employment of both lads while 
they were from  ~ to twelve years of age. 
At the latter period, they began the ruder toil 
of ditching or breaking stones on the highway, 
and were able to earn, when they worked by 
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of John, then only twelve years old, were with 
difficulty preserved from freezing; and the 
older brother complained, that, on first attempt- 
ing to move in the morning, “ his joints creak- 
ed like machinery wanting oil.” 

But these hardships did not overcome their 
love of reading, and whatever books they could 
borrow in the neighbourhood were diligently 
studied by the light of the evening fire. 
the summer of 1825, a poor student from the 
College of St. Andrews, who was struggling 
hard for an education, taught a small school 
at Lochend, where the Bethunes then lived. 
Alexander obtained some instruction from him 
in his hours of leisure, and the bent of his 
mind was still more affected by the long reci- 
tations of poetry, with which this young stu- 
dent, who had an excellent megory, often fa- 
voured him. He began to copy out some 
extracts from books, both in poetry and prose, 
and to make remarks upon them, in which he 
strove to imitate the style of the originals. 
Bunyan, Cowper, Burns, and Blair, the author 
of “The Grave,” were his great favourites. 
If he had not possessed good judgment, a man- 
ly and sedate turn of mind, and a very 
even temper, these studies would probably 
have been only an injury to him, by making 
him more sensible to the hardships of his lot, 
and giving him more ambition than circum- 
stances could ever gratify. But his letters, 
poems, and other writings show no traces of a 
restless or repining spirit, and he makes no 
parade of fortitude or self-denial. 
proud to complain, and seems to have carried 
the feeling of independence even to an unrea- 
Now and then, some expres- 
sions of impatience escaped him against the 
rich who made a poor use of their wealth, 
while he saw clearly how much might be ac- 
complished by it ; but the feeling even in this 
case was dictated more by regard for others 
than for himself. The only change he desir- 
ed in his own lot was one to be produced en- 
tirely by his own exertions. 

The family was not so poor but that there 
was a possibility of their becoming 
As the father grew old, his health failed, his 
earnings were cut off, and the attempts made 
to relieve him were attended with expenses 
which ran them considerably into debt. 
the weaving business was then prosperous, 
higher wages could be earned at it than by or- 
labour on a farm ; so it was determined 
that John, now twelve years old, should be 
bound apprentice to a weaver for two years, 
on condition of receiving half his wages dur- 
ing that period, and boarding himself. When 
he had learned the craft, the expectation was 
that he coald teach his older brother, who, in 
the meanwhile, by desperate economy, might 
save enough to buy aloom. Then they could 
each earn 2s. 6d. a day, instead of less than 
half that sum, which was the rate of agricul- 
tural wages. ‘The spirits of both were high, 
and before John’s apprenticeship had half ex- 
pired, he made the discovery that, by allowin 
his master to take the whole, instead of half, 





















































of his earnings, his term might be abridged 
full six months. The sequel of the attempt 
may be told in Alexander’s words, which he 
wrote as the biographer of his brother. 

* From the estate having changed masters, 

| his father had lost his situation as forester ; 
and being now, from the infirmities of ap- 
proaching age, unable to endure the privations 
and hardships incident to the life of a common 
labourer, to provide for his comfort in the 
evening of his days was another motive for 
making the most of everything. With these 
objects in view, a house adjoining the one in 
which his father lived was taken as a work- 
shop; by the most desperate economy, about 
£10 had been previously saved to purchase 
looms, and other articles appropriate to weav- 
ing; and at Martinmas, 1825, he commenced 
that business on his own account, with the 
writer of this sketch as an apprentice. The 
£10 was fairly expended in procuring a pro- 
per supply of utensils. The future, however, 
was still bright, and his hopes of independence 
were high; but a sad disappointment was be- 
fore him. 

“ The effect of the almost universal failares 
which occurred in the end of 1825 and begin- 
ning of 1826, was severely felt by him and 
his apprentice almost at the very commence- 
ment of their career. While thousands, who 
had formerly been engaged in the same busi- 
ness, were in a state of idleness and starva- 
tion, they were glad to find employment as 
labourers,—the one at 1s, 2d. and the other at 
ls.a day. Before the trade had recovered, 
the house which he had occupied as a work- 
shop was required for the accommodation of 
a family ; for a number of years afterwards it 
did not appear that it would have been advisa- 
ble to make any great sacrifice to obtain an- 
other, and thus the whole of the weaving 
utensils, which but a short time before had cost 
what would have been a little fortune to him, 
were no better than so much useless |umber. 
His hopes from this quarter were now com- 
pletely at an end,—and this may be regarded 
as the first of that series of disappointments of 
which his future history in a great measure 
consists.” —Life of J. Bethune, pp. 29, 30. 


(To be continued.) 





The Kentucky Slave Law.—The question 
of the constitutionality of the law, in Kentucky, 
by which free negroes coming into the State, 
are arrested and sold for one year, after re- 
maining 30 days, (unless they give bond to 
leave,) has just been decided upon by Judge 
Buliock. In the case of Turner Roberts, from 
Indiana, he decides that the law was valid and 
binding, and R. having violated it, must sub- 
mit to its penalties. 





Exportation of English Felons to America. 
— According to the London Times, an associ- 
ation in England, of which Lord Ashley is the 
President, are busily at work weeding English 
society of the thieves, felons, pickpockets and 
reprobates of all descriptions, and sending 
them out to this country. The Times de- 
nounces this expedient as an “ intolerable inju- 
ry unjustifiably inflicted on the United States.” 

If this be so, our Government should 
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promptly and firmly remonstrate against it to 
the British Government. Nocountry has any 
right thus to ship off its criminals to any other. 
Unless we are mistaken, a similar attempt 
made some years since by one of the continen- 
tal nations, or rather by some of its inhabi- 
tants, led to a remonstrance on the part of our 
government, which proved effectual. If any 
such ‘ association’ exists in England, we have 
a perfect right to require of the British autho- 
rities its suppression, so far at least as practical 
results are concerned.— NV. Y. Com, 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend,” 
AUTUMN. 


With what a glory comes and goes the year! 
The buds of Spring, those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times, enjoy 
Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread out ; 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 
here is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 
And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep-crimsoned, 
And silver beach, and maple yellow-leaved, 
Where Autumn, like a faint old man, sits down 
By the wayside a-weary. ‘I'hrough the trees 
The golden robin moves. The purple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings, 
And merrily, with oft-repeated stroke, 
Sounds from the threshing-floor the busy flail. 
O what a glory doth this world pat on 
For him who with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 
LoNGFELLow. 
—_—_—— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 37.) 


Thomas Scattergood was characterized by 
an earnest desire to do good to his fellow-crea- 


tures. ‘This disposition he carried with him 
into his daily associations with the world,— 
into his treatment of his workmen,—into his 
intercourse in his family circle. He was ever 
ready to listen to the sorrows of those around 
him, and his time and influence were zealous- 
ly employed in alleviating them as far as he 
could. Just before the breaking out of the 
American Revolution, coming one day into his 
tan-yard, he found one of his young journey- 
men resting on a beam, apparently in great 

in. The seat of uncomfortable feelings was 
indicated by the pressure of one hand on his 
breast. Thomas addressed him kindly, and 
told him, the business was too laborious for 
him,—in short, that it was killing him. The 
journeyman answered, he knew it was, but 


could not help himself. Thomas in reply 


said, ‘ Keep school ; and I will go and get one 
‘for thee.” He was as good as his word; in 


his new avocation the health of the young 
man grew firm, and he ceased not to regard 
with love and admiration during a long life, 
‘he who had been to him, as he was to many 
‘others, a friend in need. 

| As the war of the Revolution came on, 
| Friends in London, as well as in different parts 
of the colonies, looked to the Yearly Meeting 
of Philadelphia as the one that must take a 
prominent part in giving advice and counsel 
to their brethren on the American continent, 
during the serious difficulties that were im- 

nding. 

The London Yearly Meeting of Fifth 
month, 1776, thus wrote to Friends of Phila- 
del phia : 

“Dear Friends,—As the. communication 
between us and Friends in the several pro- 
vinces of America, with whom we have hith- 
erto corresponded, in order to promote their 
growth in the Truth, and in every good word 
and work, is now become difficult and exceed- 
ingly precarious, we cannot but entreat your 
Christian care and regard may be extended to 
them, during the present troubles, as way may 
be made for it, We have abundant cause on 
your account, to be humbly bowed in rever- 
ence of spirit to our Heavenly Father, for the 
gracious help extended to you, in this sifting 
season, enabling you to give the word of wis- 
dom and exhortation to the state of things, as 
they have arisen amongst you. Therefore, 
dearly beloved Friends, in the true fellowship 
of our Holy Head, we feel our spirits baptized 
into deep sympathy with you, and our labour 
and travail on your behalf is, that you may be 
more and more strengthened in our most holy 
faith ; and as you continue your steadfastness 
in the Truth as it is in Jesus, we are persuad- 
ed, in all your exercises, you will be guided 
and led into all truth. Therefore, brethren 
and sisters of all ranks and degrees in the fa- 
mily, seeing you have the Lamb for your 
leader, and the Anointing for your teacher, 
we cannot but press it may be your daily ex- 
ercise, to seek after the renewed aid and 
assistance of Israel’s God, who will be a lamp 
to your paths, a light to your feet, and the 
never-failing helper of all his faithful depend- 
ing children.” 

The epistle closes with a desire that the 
purport of it, with such advices as Philadelphia 
Friends might think necessary, should be for- 
warded to the other Yearly Meetings on the 
American continent. 

This epistle was printed and spread as re- 
quested ; and the next year, 1777, Virginia and 
Maryland Yearly Meetings appointed delegates 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. This they 
continued to do throughout the period of the 
war. North Carolina and New York occa- 
sionally sent representatives during the same 
|period, and asked advice and counsel on diffi- 
icult subjects. 

Many persons in New England suffered in 
'& pecuniary sense by the loss of their com- 
|merce, fisheries, and other means of employ- 
ment, occasioned by the close blockade of their 


| Ports by the British fleet. This brought com- 


parative destitution upon a large class amongst 
them, and awakened the sympathy of Friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. A subscrip- 
tion was entered into by them in their various 
meetings, and a large sum obtained, which 
was judiciously distributed amongst the suffer- 
ers, most of whom were not Friends, by Moses 
Brown, and other trust-worthy individuals in 
New England. Some interesting particulars 
and anecdotes connected with this will be nar- 
rated hereafter, when we come to give a sketch 
of the life of Moses Brown. 

Thomas Scattergood had his share of pe- 
cuniary losses from military distraints during 
the Revolutionary war. The various trials 
and exercises which came upon him during 
that period, were no doubt all working for 
good in the hands of Divine Providence. His 
hold on earthly things was more shaken, his 
dedication to his religious duty grew more 
confirmed, and he was prepared with many 
others in quietness and confidence, to trust 
body, soul and spirit, and all earthly posses- 
sions, into the care and keeping of the omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent One. There was indeed 
manifested by some a very remarkable degree 
of calmness and Christian courage, in the 
midst of outward commotions, under the pres- 
sure of wrongs, and with the knowledge that 
ignorance, covetousness, and prejudice, were 
all leagued against them. 

The paper currency issued by Congress to 
enable them to carry on the war, rapidly sank 
in credit, yet as it continued to be by the law 
a legal tender, the citizens were obliged to 
receive it in the payment of their dues at its 
par value, even when it was not worth more 
than 10 cents ina dollar. This law was pe- 
cufiarly unjust in its operation upon Friends, 
who were not allowed by their conscientious 
feelings of right, to force the money upon 
others in payment of their debts contracted on 
a specie basis, and yet were obliged to receive 
it for their dues. Many an old debt to them 
on bond and note of hand, was cancelled by 
paper, bought by their debtors at from 50 to 
95 per cent. discount. ‘The diaries and ac- 
counts kept by individuals during the war, 
present many items which strike the reader of 
the present day with momentary surprise. We 
find a schoolmaster paying a dollar for a slate- 
pencil, and more than a hundred dollars for a 
slate. Housekeepers note down the payment 
of 8 and 10 dollars for a pound of butter, and 
several dollars a pound for a quarter of veal. 

A few Friends would not take the “ Conti- 
nental money,” as it was called, but almost 
all who were engaged in trade, found them- 
selves obliged to receive it, as it was almost 
the only currency then in the market. Every 
article of merchandize had two prices, the 
specie price and the “continental” price. 
Many anecdotes are in existence relative to 
the difficulties connected with this money. 
One we will narrate. An individual had long 
been indebted toa Friend in Philadelphia, who 
had little or no hope of ever receiving a dollar 
of it. The debtor having made up his mind 
that the creditor would not receive continental 
money, concluded that he might now without 
parting with a sixpence pay off his debt. The 
law stated that if a debtor, in the presence of 











winesens offered to pay with ‘the &s Congress | robbed his master, and that they had endea- 


money,” and it was not received, the debt was 
forever cancelled. ‘The person we have spo- 
ken of, bringing his witnesses, called on the | 
creditor, and laying down his paper on the 
counter, told him that there was the amount 
he owed him. The Friend calmly laid his 
hands upon it,—and when the debtor, struck 
with consternation, exclaimed, “Why, | thought 
you would not take that paper!” quietly re- 
plied, “Anything from thee.” Thus the 
“biter was bitten,” and the Friend probably 
received one-half his debt, where he had little 
reason to expect any part of it. 

We have referred to the calmness which 
many Friends were favoured with, in the midst 
of their trials. Often have we thought of an 
anecdote of our ancient Friend John Crook, as 
exhibiting in an unusual degree the calmness, 
quietness, and faith in God, which are the fit- 
ting characteristics of true Christianity, in sea- 
sons of apprehended danger. 

John Crook a valuable minister of the Gos- 
pel in the early days of the Society of Friends, 
was at one time arrested for preaching ina 
meeting, and taken towards evening belore a 
Justice of the Peace. ‘The Justice who did 
not wish to send him to prison which was 
several miles distant, that night, dismissed the 
informer, telling him that in the morning he 
would hear his accusation. He then,told John 
as he appeared a decent man, he would give 
him lodgings in his house that night, if he 
would be willing to sleep in a room which his 
servant reported to be haunted. This room 
was the only unoccupied one in the house, the 
justice having some visiters staying with him. 
John expressed an acknowledgment of the 
kindness of the justice, and accepted the offer. 
During the evening he was very kindly treat- 
ed, and had much conversation on religious 
subjects with the justice and his visiters, to 
their mutual satisfaction. When the time 
came for retiring, the justice went with him to 
his lodging room, which was at the end of a 
long gallery, and John in the certain feeling 
of inward peace, and in the assurance of the 
power and mercy of God, laid down in his bed 
and slept sweetly. About one o’clock in the 
morning he awoke, and felt the love of God, 
in an unusual stream of peace and joy flowing 
within him. Whilst resting in this heavenly 
condition of mind, he heard a rattling noise 
for some time in the gallery, and a shrill voice 
peor three times, “ You are damned !” 

aised far above all superstitious fears, John 
answered, “Thou art a liar; for I feel this 
moment the sweet peace of my God, flow 
through my heart.” At this the noise ceased, 
and the voice was no more heard. The spi- 
rit-comforted Christian fell asleep, and did not 
awake until the hour in the morning at which 
he usually arose. After dressing himself, he 
went into the garden belonging to the house, 
there to wait until the justice should arise. 

Whilst walking there, a servant came to him, 
fell on his knees before him, and 

his forgiveness, and also his prayers. He 
said that it was he who had made the noise in 
the gallery and had spoken those words, the 
answer to which had pierced him to the heart. 
He informed John, that he, with others, had 
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voured to conceal their acts, by a pretence of 
the house being haunted. The penitent ser- 
vant, at John’s request, now made ample con- 
fession to the justice, who freely pardoned 
him, and John was himself set at liberty. The 


servant giving heed to that which had brought 


the saying of this faithful witness for the Truth 
with awakening power to his soul, grew in 
race, became convinced of the principles of 
hristianity as professed by Friends, and a 
minister among them. 

True courage is not confined to men. 
Many women possess a large portion of it. 
Jane Winter, the mother of Martha Routh, 
was one of them, as the following anecdote 
given in the words of the daughter will show. 

“The back part of our house, looked into 
the yard of a large inn, that was in great re- 
putation, which Friends as well as others usu- 
ally preferred. The landlord and his wile 
were very kind neighbours ; the latter would 
often come and ask advice of my mother. An 
officer of distinction happened to be taking up 
his quarters there ; one evening having got too 
much liquor, he began to quarrel with some 
of the company, and after some time conclud- 
ed to go into the yard to decide the fray. The 
landlord was not at home, and the landlady 
seeing the officer draw his sword, fainted. 
One of the servants exceedingly alarmed came 
to acquaint us with the circumstance, fearing 
murder might ensue. My father was from 
home, but my mother quickly stepped out, 
passed through those who surrounded the offi- 
cer; and as he was holding up his glittering 
sword, took it out of his hand and brought it 
into our house, The act so surprised him and 
the rest of the company, that they soon sepa- 
rated, and the family thereby were greatly 
relieved. In about two hours after, under. 
standing who had got his weapon, the officer 
sent a submissive request to have it returned ; 
but my mother told the servant, it was safely 
locked up in our parlour ; that she wished it to 
remain there until the morning, and would be 
glad the officer himself, would then call for it, 
and put it into the sheath. This he did, and 
very civilly acknowledged her kind interfer- 
ence. Herein was the scripture declaration 
fulfilled, ‘The righteous are bold as a lion.’ ” 

Jane Winter was a religiously exercised wo- 
man. When about putting off the incumbrance 
of mortality, she said to her daughter Martha, 
** My dear child, I have been praying for thee, 
that the Almighty would graciously take thee 
under his notice, and preserve thee in his fear, 

that thou mayst be made meet for an entrance 
into his holy kingdom ; where He is, in great 
mercy, preparing a place for me.” 

Towards the close of the last century, in 
Ireland, the catholic inhabitants being in arms 
against their Protestant brethren and the Eng- 
lish army, murder, robbery, and outrage were 
of common occurrence. During this period, 
David Sands who was in Dublin, felt a con- 
cern to attend the Quarterly Meeting at En- 
niscorthy, a place in the neighbourhood of 
which the Irish rapparees were in great 
strength. He had faith to believe that he 
abe be preserved, and two women and five 
men ventured toaccompany him, They went 


through Ballitore to Carlow, where they re- 
ceived very discouraging accounts, relative to 
the practicability of performing their proposed 
visit in safety. Some Friends did not hesitate 
to condemn David for his prospect of taking 
the two women into such a scene of danger. 
David was much tried, and in sadness of heart 
walked by himself in the garden of the house 
where he stayed at Carlow. After walking 
about some time he lifted his eyes, and saw, 
or thought he saw, a man on horseback in the 
adjoining road, who informed him that the 
rebels were defeated at Enniscorthy, and the 
road was open for them to proceed. In re- 
newed animation he came into the house, and 
informed them what he had seen and heard. 
For reply he was assured that no horseman 
had passed along the road ; and this assertion 
was confirmed by inquiry amongst the neigh- 
bours. David Sands felt however his faith 
renewed, and so did his companions, who the 
next day accompanied him to Enniscorthy. 
When they reached that place, they found it 
almost depopulated and destroyed, and the 
bodies of the dead, had to be removed to ena- 
ble them to pass along the street. They at- 
tended the Quarterly Meeting, and one of the 
females, Rachel M. Jackson, afterwards 
wrote, “ Our going seemed to be some little 
strength and encouragement tothe tried Friends 
there, and we were mercifully favoured to hold 
the meeting in quiet, | trust and believe to our 
mutual comfort,—and to return home again in 
safety. But David Sands found a necessity to 
stay and visit the little meeting there.” 

Surely the above narrative manifests in the 
women no less than the men, faith and cour- 
age. 

(To be continued.) 
a 


For ** The Friend.”’ 


JONATHAN BURNYEAT. 


“Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou an 
example of the believers, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity."—1 Tim. iy. 12. 

Since the rise of Friends, there have been 
some remarkable instances, of a gift in the 
ministry of the Gospel, being conferred upon 
very young persons. It would be difficult to 
assign a reason why that gift may not be again 
dispensed at an early age, unless the want of 
single-heartedness and faith in the guidance of 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift, should 
prevent young people from accepting it, or 
older ones from believing it would be right to 
give countenance and support to such. “In 
the forepart of the year 1699,” James Dick- 

inson says, “1 had drawings in my mind to 
visit Friends in Scotland, and proceeded on 
that service in company with Jonathan Burn- 
yeat, son of John Burnyeat, who had the like 
concern. As he was very young, and had not 
travelled in Truth’s service before, a concern 
fell upon me for his preservation every way. 
The Lord was kind to us, and bore up our 
spirits in all exercises. My companion was 
deeply opened into the mysteries of God's 
kingdom ; and grew in his gift, so as to give 
counsel to young and old: he was very zeal- 
ous against deceit and wickedness, both in 
professor and profane; and often reproved 



































































We travelled together through the 
south and west parts of Scotland, to Douglas, 
Hamilton and Glasgow, and had many meet- 
ings amongst the people; labouring to turn 
their minds to the Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
the light of the world; warning all who pro- 


fessed the light to be their way, to be careful | 


to walk therein, that they might know their 
communion to increase with the Lord, their 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Christ to cleanse them from all unrighteous- 
ness, Then we travelled into the north, and 
had many precious meetings. From thence 
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When his age is considered in connection with 
what is here said of him by James Dickinson, 
the reader can scarcely fail to be struck with 
so remarkable an instance of early dedication ; 
| or whilst contemplating the condescension of 
the great Head of the church, in committing a 
dispensation of the Gospel to one of so tender 
an age, to regard it as an occasion which calls 
| forth the reverent acknowledgment, “ Out of 
| the mouths of babes and sucklings, Thou hast 
perfected praise.” Vol. xii. Friends’ Library, 
398. 

That a minister of the experience, and ex- 





we returned to the Yearly Meeting at Edin-|traordinary gift of J. Dickinson, should take 
burgh, where we met with many brethren. | such a youth for a companion, if the dates are 
Abundance of people came to the meeting, | correct, is an indieation of great humility and 


who were very rude and wicked, and laboured 
to disturb us; but the testimony of Truth com- 
ing over all, some among them were troubled, 
and chained down by the power of God. We 
were deeply bowed under a sense of the Lord’s 
favour to us; yet under great sorrow to see 
the wickedness of the people, a concern came 


upon Jonathan Burnyeat to write a warning to| 
the inhabitants of that place, which was afier- | 


wards put in print to answer its service. Then 
we travelled to Kelso, and visited Friends 
there ; so to Berwick-upon-T weed ; from thence 
to Northumberland, and had meetings at seve- 
ral places ; many hearts were reached by the 
power of Truth. Being clear, we returned 
home, and witnessed peace to flow in our 
souls.” 

“ In the year 1704,” James Dickinson says, 
“| was engaged to visit Friends in Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire. Jonathan Burnyeat had 
the like concern, and we travelled together in 
sweet brotherly love. The Lord went before 


condescension, and may profitably lead to the 
reflection, whether that fatherly care and in- 
terest, towards young people under Divine vis- 
itation, has been of latter years, as much 
manifest as would be for their benefit, and the 
good of the cause of Truth. Whether from 
the fear of promoting a false growth, young 
plants have not been often left to contend with 
adverse winds, and the want of proper nourish- 
ment, by which many of tender and sensitive 
constitution have perished, or dwindled so as 
to bring no fruit to perfection. There is great 
difference in persons ; some are forward enough 
and need a colder climate to check a hasty 
| unhealthy growth, while the diffident, timid 
ones require the warmth of the church’s bos- 
om, and would in time show the good effects of 
it. Wehave many men and women of reli- 
gious attainments, but are they sufficiently 
| concerned for the church’s welfare? Do they 
live under a constant exercise of spirit for the 
children, that they may receive the nurture 





us, opened our service to us day by day, and| and admonition of the Lord, and be planted in 
enabled us to answer it; so that we found|his house? We know they cannot give gifls ; 
great encouragement to follow him faithfully. | Christ alone can do this ; but was there a more 
We had many meetings in these counties;| universal and fervent application to Him to 
exhorting Friends to prize the day of their| prepare and send forth labourers, surely he 


visitation, seeing the Lord had been pleased to 
make known his way and truth to them, lest 
their day should pass over. We laboured to 
stir up all to faithfulness to the Lord, and to 
wait to know their communion and fellowship | 
to increase with him, and one with another, | 
and the blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse them | 
from all unrighteousness. Having finished 
this service, I returned to my wile and family | 
in peace.” 

*“ Jonathan Burnyeat, son of John and Eliza- | 
beth, was born in Dublin, on the 4th of the | 
Eleventh month, 1686,” consequently he was | 
little more than twelve years of age, when he 
was united with James Dickinson in Gospel 
service in 1699. John Burnyeat died in 1690, 
and the account given of him in Piety Pro. 
moted, states, that in thd latter part of his life 


he took a wife in Ireland, and had one son, of| hearts. 


whom John Whiting speaks as a hopeful 
young man. ‘“ Jonathan Burnyeat died at 
Graythwaite near Crabtreebeck, [in Cumber- 
land,] on the 5th of the Third month, 1709,” 
in the twenty-third year of his age. These 
dates, &c., of his birth and decease are copied 
from the registers of Pardshaw Monthly Meet- 
ing. The editor [of J. Dickinson’s life] re- 
grets that he has not been able to find further 
particulars respecting this extraordinary youth. 


would hear and answer prayer. 

For the last twenty-five years we have been 
contending for the doctrines of Truth, and ne- 
cessarily so, to keep the testimonies given to 
us, free from spurious admixture ; but is it not 
also essentially important to examine, how far 
ithe knowledge and support of these doctrines 
land testimonies, are the fruits of obedience ;— 
whether the members of different ages are 
growing in the Truth, and bearing the ark of 
the covenant upon their shoulders, preferring 
Jerusalem to their chief joy,—or whether the 
| world and its amusements, are not absorbing 


| the spirits, blinding the vision, and blunting 


ithe tender feelings which pertain to a quicken- 


ed soul. How small a portion of the time and 
efforts of many, is devoted to the Redeemer’s 
| cause, and the work of salvation in their own 
Not a few go to none of their meetings 
but on First-day morning—one half day out of 
seven seemingly dedicated to religious observ- 
ance, while the remaining six and a-half are 
taken for their own use—putting off their Al- 
mighty Creator with a lifeless offering of one- 
fourteenth part of their time. But if the mid- 
night cry sounds in their ear, while in high 
spirits for the world, what fearfulness and con- 
sternation overwhelm them. Then they want 
oil for their lamps; and the first application in 


| their terror, i is commonly made to those whom 
they have little regarded in health, but who 
have been daily engaged, to have their vessels 
supplied from the exhaustless Fountain. 

Young people also have their temptations to 
combat ; strong conviction is often administer. 
ed to deter them from yielding, and chastise. 
ment when they have rebelled. But if they 
grow stiff-necked, determined to decide for 
themselves and act as they choose, the heart 
grows hard, and the tender entreaties of the 
Saviour, will be withdrawn, and many go in 
the broad way to destruction. They are then 
totally unfit to receive gifts ; they lose the in- 
estimable blessings which were in store for 
them, and the church the strength which they 
might have contributed; and thus like Saul, 
who was intended for the kingdom, it may be 
said to them, “ Rebellion is as the sin of witch. 
craft ; and stubbornness is as iniquity and ido- 
latry. Because thou hast rejected the word 
of the Lord, he hath also rejected thee.” 


“Thy Kingdom Come.” —Those who amass 
property and build magnificent mansions ; who 
strive after what the world can give, and utter 
this prayer with their lips, resemble those huge 
organ pipes which incessantly sing with all 
their power in the churches, without speech, 
feeling, religion, or reason.— Luther. 


From the Annual Monitor for 1848. 
DEBORAH WILSON. 


Deborah Wilson, of Preston, a minister, 
widow of Richard Wilson, deceased Third 
month 12th, 1847, aged 77 years. 

This dear Friend was one that walked in 
the fear of the Lord, from early life, and who 
tenderly sympathized with the poor and needy: 
She contributed also liberally to the supply of 
their temporal wants ; visited them in sickness, 
often successfully administered to them suit- 
able medicines, and frequently on these occa- 
sions, she was concerned to supplicate the 
Divine blessing, and that they might be ena- 
bled to look to Jesus as their mediator and 
Redeemer. 

She resided a great part of her life, at 
Thornton, in Craven, where she and her hus- 
band, whom she survived, were greatly re- 
spected and beloved. In this secluded and 
rural situation, it may truly be said, her lamp 
burnt brightly! Christian love, faith, and hu- 
mility, were sweetly blended in her character, 
and shone conspicuously in her daily walk. 

A meeting for Friends was kept up for many 
years, upon Richard Wilson’s premises, and 
was continued to be held till his decease, and 
the subsequent removal of Deborah Wilson to 
Preston. 

Several individuals were attracted to the 
principles which we profess, by their consist- 
ent life and conversation, and joined our So- 
ciety ; only one of these survives this worthy 
couple ; but many not professing with us, che- 
rish their memory with feelings of high es- 
teem. 

Deborah Wilson continued a bright exam- 

le, of the sanctifying and preserving power of 
ivine grace to the close of her long and 
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truly useful life, being ever watchful, that her | shall be a Purchasser in this proposed Settle- 
day’s work should keep peace with the day. | ment shall have a proportionable Lot in the 
For some months previous to her decease, | said City to build a house or Houses upon: 
she frequently said to those around her, that | which 7J’own-Ground, and the Shares of Land 
she was awaiting her dismissal, and was anx- that shall be bought of me, shall be delivered 
ious to be released from the shackles of mor- | clear of all Indian pretentions ; for it has been 
tality, but was favoured with resignation to|my way from the first, to purchase their Title 

the will of her Lord. Her last illness was | from them, and so settle with their consent. 
comparatively short, and it may truly be said,|_ The Shares | dispose of, contain each, 
that her sun set in brightness. Three Thousand Acres, for 100]. and for 
greater or less quantities, after that rate, The 
Acre of that Province is according to the Sta- 
Settlement of Pennsylvania. tute of the 33th of Edw. 1. And no Acknow- 
In the valuable collection of materials for | /edgement or Quit Rent shall be paid by the 
American History, made by Peter Force, Es- | Purchasers, till five years afier a Settlement 
quire, of Washington, D. C., there is one of be made upon their ; ands, and that only ac- 
the ‘* Proposals for a Second Settlement in the cording to the Quantity of Acres so taken up 
Province of Pennsylvania,” of such extreme | and seated, and not otherwise ; and only then 
rarity, that it is believed to be the only one to| to pay but one shillling per annum for every 
which reference can be had. We are not|hundred Acres forever. And further | do 
aware that it has ever been [re]printed, and we | promise to agree with every Purchasser that 
give it on our first page, as a document wor- shall be willing to treat with me between this 
thy to be preserved. It is a broadside, about and next Spring, and upon all such reasonable 
ten inches wide by thirteen long, and bears | Conditions, as shall be thought necessary for 
the marks of age, and dilapidation, but is per- | heir accommodation, intending, if God please, 
fect.—North American. to return with what speed I can, and my Fa- 
mily with me in order to our future residence. 

PROPOSALS 


To conclude, that which particularly re- 
FOR A SECOND SETTLEMENT IN THE 


commends this Settlement, is the known Good- 
‘ ness of the Soyle, and Scituation of the Land, 
PROVENCE OF PENNSELVANEA ; which is high and not Mountainous ; also the 
Whereas, I did about nine years past pro- | Pleasantness and Largeness of the River, be- 
pound the selling of several Parts or Shares|ing smooth and not rapid, and broader than 
of Land upon that side of the Province of|the Thames at London-bridge many Miles 
Pennsylvania next Delaware River, and set- | above the place designed for this Seté/ement ; 
ting out a Place upon it for the building of a} and runs (as we are told by the Indians) quite 
City, by the name of Philadelphia ; and that | through the Province, into which many fair 
divers persons closed with those Proposals, | Rivers empty themselves. The sorts of Tim- 
who, by their ingenuity, industry and charge, | ber that grow there, are chiefly Oake, Ash, 
have advanced that City from a Wood to a} Chesnut, Walnut, Cedar, and Poplar. ‘The 
good forwardness of Building (there being} native Fruits are Pawpaws, Grapes, Mul- 
above one thousand Houses finisht in it) and | berys, Chesnuts, and several sorts of Walnuts. 
that the several Plantations and Towns begun | There are likewise great quantities of Deer, 
upon the Land, bought by those first Under-|and especially Elks, which are much bigger 
takers, are also in a prosperous way of Jm-|than our Red Deer, and use that River in 
provement and enlargement (insomuch as last| Herds. And Fish there is of divers sorts, and 
year ten sail of Ships were freighted there | very \arge and in great plenty. 
with the growth of the Province for Barbados,| But that which recommends both this Set- 
Jamaica, &c., besides what came directly for | tlement in particular, and the Province in gen- 
this Kingdom), it is now my purpose to make | eral, is a late Pattent obtained by divers Emi- 
another Settlement, upon the River of Susque- | nent Lords and Gentlemen for that Land that 
hannagh, that run into the Bay of Chesa-| lies north of Pennsylvania up to the 46th de- 
peake, and bears about fifty miles West from | gree and an half, because theit Traffick and 
the River Delaware, as appears by the Com.- | Intercourse will be chiefly through Pennsyl- 
mon Maps of the English Dominion in Ame-|vania, which lies between that Province and 
rica, There | design to lay out land for the| the Sea. We have also the comfort of being 
building of another City, with more conveni-|the Center of all the English Colonies upon 
ent place for communication with the former | the Continent of America, as they lie from the 
Plantations on the East, which, by land is as | North-East “parts of New England to the 
good as done already, a way being laid out | most Southerly parts of Carolina, being above 
between the two Rivers very exactly and | 1000 miles upon the Coast. 
conveniently, at least three years ago; and| If any Persons please to apply themselves 
which will not be hard to do by Water, by the | to me by Letters in relation to this affair, they 
benefit of the River Scoalkill, for a Branch | may direct them to Robert Ness Scrivener in 
of that River lies near a Branch that runs| Lumber-street in London for Philip Ford, 
into Susquehannagh River, and is the Com-|and suitable answer will be returned by the 
mon Course of the Indians with their Skins | first opportunity. There are also Instructions 
and Furrs into our parts, and to the Provinces | printed for information of such as intend to go, 
of East and West Jersy, and New York,|or send servants, or Families thither, which 
from the West and North-West parts of the| way they may proceed with most Ease and 
Continent from whence they bring them. Advantage, both here and there, in reference 
And I do also intend that every one who|to Passage, Goods, Utensels, Building, Hus- 


























bandry, Stock, Subsistance, Traffiick, §c. 

being the effect of their Expence and Experi- 

a that have seen the fruit of their La- 
urs. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


Printed and sold by Andrew Sowle, at the 


Crooked Billet in Holloway-Lane, Shore- 
ditch, 1690. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
Seleet Schools for our Youth. 
The kind notice by the editor in a late num- 


ber of “The Friend,” of the Select Schools 
established in this city, for the guarded and at 
the same time liberal education of the children 
of our members, was well, and substantially 
correct, so far as it goes; but it is believed 
that for the information of such as are unac- 
quainted with the present state of those 


schools, it might safely have been added, that 
since their first establishment, there has, per- 
haps, never been a period when there existed 
a greater degree of social harmony, cheerful- 
ness, and mutually kind feeling amongst the 
scholars, and also between them and the 
Teachers under whose charge they are placed, 
than at present exists in both the departments 
of those truly interesting seminaries. 

It is likely that an occasional visit to either 
of them, by the parents or others concerned in 
the consistent and substantial education of our 
beloved youth, would amply repay for the time 
spent in thus making themselves better ac- 
quainted with the real character and condition 
of those schools, and with the inducement there 
is for rendering them more extensively avail- 
able to our members ;—for who that is at all 
acquainted with the unfavourable influences 
which are exerted in those mixed and promis- 
cuous associations that so generally abound in 
the Common Schools of the day,—can doubt 
of the salutary effect of securing for their chil- 
dren during the susceptible period of early 
youth, the valuable privilege of an education 
under the watchful care of well qualified 
teachers, known to be religiously concerned 
for the welfare of the precious youth entrusted 
to their charge? 

The terms are moderate, the locations quite 
favourable, and the provisions in all respects 
ample for the purpose, 

Philada., Tenth month, 1848, 





Example.—Let every parent look well to 
his daily and hourly example; for children, 
says an able writer, make more use of the eye, 
than the ear; and the expressions are clearer 
and stronger from the one than the other— 
they will not be influenced so much by what 
you say, as by what you do. In vain do you 
exhort them to be spiritual, while you are 
worldly. In vain do you point them to the 
“ narrow way” which leads to heaven, while 
you decline to walk in it. In vain do you 
warn them from carnal indulgences in which 
you seek gratification. You must live what 
you teach ; you must be what you desire them 
to become. This is the necessary price of a 
happy state of religion in the family ; and it 
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is, alas! a price which many parents decline 


to pay.— Extract. 


SOO 


The way to be rich and happy in this world, 
is first to learn righteousness ; for such an one 
was never forsaken in any age, nor his seed 
begging bread. Charge all parents that they 
keep their children low and plain in meat, 
drink, apparel, and everything else, and in due 
subjection to all just and reasonable commands ; 
and let them not appear above the real estates 
of their parents—nor get up in pride and high 
things, though their parents have plentiful es- 
tates ; for that is of dangerous consequence to 
their future happiness. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 28, 1848. 





Many, perhaps most of the members of our 
religious Society, are but imperfectly acquain- 
ed with the difficulties which surrounded 
Friends, and the embarrassments and even 
sufferings to which they were subjected, dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, on account of their 
peaceable profession. In Philadelphia, which 
had been the capital of the Quaker Govern- 
ment, in the earlier colonial times, and where, 
consequently, one might suppose their princi- 
ples would have been well understood and pro- 
perly appreciated, they were treated with more 
severity than elsewhere. A number of the 
most respectable of them were actually sent 
into exile for a considerable length of time, 
and though in the end honourably restored to 
liberty, when the subsidence of party passion 
and the dust of strife permitted the exercise of 
more discriminating vision, and the inoffen- 
siveness of their deportment became evident, 
yet the circumstance has never been fairly 
treated by the historians of that stormy period, 
and a shade has always been cast upon the 
reputation of the Society, in the narration of 
that transaction, ‘The Society has preferred 
permitting this misrepresentation of its motives 
and conduct to pass without refutation, rather 
than, by a full exposition of the facts, to run 
the risk of reviving acrimonious and unchris- 
tian feelings. ‘The time, however, seems to 
have arrived, when a plain statement of the 
case may be made, without danger of resusci- 
tating ancient prejudices or the spirit of perse- 
cution. The men of that generation have 
passed away, and but little personal feeling 


THE FRIEND. 


cords, private and public, relating to the ban- 
ishment of the Friends into Virginia—that he 
has succeeded in procuring such a series as 
exhibits a connected and authoritative narra- 
tive of the whole circumstance—and that he 
has determined to print a certain number of 
copies of them, in the form of a book, for such 
persons as may be interested in possessing 
them. 

He has shown his collection to several of 
his friends, and it embraces a considerable 
number of curious and important papers which 
have not before been in print. 

The principal one is a Journal, kept by the 
Exiles, during the greater part of their captiv- 
ity, in which a detailed account is given of the 
various, but ineffectual, efforts they made to 
obtain a hearing before the American authori- 
ties—of the circumstances attendant upon their 
journey to Winchester in Virginia—of their 
reception and treatment while there—with 
very interesting notices of their meetings for 
Divine worship and of the impression which 
their manner of holding them produced upon 
a number of the people of the town and vicini- 
ty; who, until interfered with, gradually in- 
creased in their attendance and formed, at one 
time, quite a respectable congregation. It also 
includes an appropriate account of the Chris- 
tian death of two of the exiles—Thomas Gil- 
pin and John Hunt,—the latter, an energetic 
and impressive minister, the exercise of whose 
gift had often proved consolatory to his fellow 
sufferers and instructive to others. 

The next paper of importance is the private 
journal of James Pemberton, one of the exiles, 
which takes up the narrative where the pre- 
ceding closes and carries it forward to the 
termination of their banishment. 

Another paper is a defence prepared by the 
exiles, at Winchester, which they had con- 
templated publishing, should the state of the 
popular mind prove propitious ; but that not 
taking place before their discharge, it was 
never presented to the public. 

There are, besides the foregoing, the min- 
utes of Congress and of the Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania, relating to the banishment 
and restoration of the Friends, with several 
other authentic papers having a bearing upon 
the subject. 

The whole presents this transaction and the 
position of Friends during the war, in a very 
different light from that in which it has been 
usually placed by historians, and shows, con- 
clusively, that their offence did not arise from 
any hostility to the cause of liberty, as has 


now exists to blind the judgment of the living. | been so often and unjustly alleged, but from 
To postpone the task much longer is undesira-| their testimony against all war—a testimony 
ble, if it is ever to be performed ; for the au-| which those who deem that peace is too dear- 


thentic records, original documents, and private 
papers, now in the hands of the immediate 
descendants of the parties,—active and passive 
—of the revolutionary epoch (many of which 
are already lost or inaccessible) may suffer so | 
much farther decrease and damage in process 
of time, as to render the attempt impracti- 
cable. 

It is, therefore, pleasant to learn, that a} 
highly respectable citizen of Philadelphia has, 
for some time past, been engaged in making a 


ly bought at the expense of political liberty, 
could not and cannot yet appreciate, but which 
it is shown, in this collection, that the Society 
of Friends sincerely and consistently adhered 
to, under a very severe ordeal. 

It is hoped, persons enough will be interest- 
ed in supporting this undertaking to prevent 


|its bringing the compiler into debt, which it is 


understood, is all that he desires; he having 
devoted much time and labour to its accom. 





plishment, simply from a wish to vindicate the 


collection of all the important papers and re-/| truth of history, and to preserve from destruc- 


tion authentic data for the use of the future 
historian of Friends and the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


(<> Persons wishing to possess copies of 
the foregoing work, can secure them by leav- 
ing their names with John Richardson, at the 
publication office of this paper. 

A late paper says, that “ A letter of the 
28th ult., dated Christiana, states that a con- 
script in the Norwegian navy, named Halver- 
sen, having objected to serve on the ground 
that he was a Quaker, and could not partici- 
pate in military affairs, he was sentenced to 
receive three times 27 lashes on his bare back, 
and continue to serve as a cabin boy.” 


A stated meeting of * The Female Society 
of Philadelphia for the Relief and Employ- 
ment of the Poor,” will be held at the House 
of Industry, on Seventh street, on Seventh- 
day, the 4th of the Eleventh month, at half. 
past 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received of Geo. Gilbert, W. Newton, Pa., $2, vol. 
22; N. Hunt, Leesburg, O., per G. Perdue, $3, to 52, 
vol. 20 ; R. Wreford, Aurora, N. Y., $2, vol. 22; Jehu 
Faweett, for David Satterthwaite, $2, vol. 20; for 
Jehu Alman, $2, vol. 22; P. B. Upton, Stanford, N. 
Y., $2, vol. 21 ; Caleb White, Knightstown, Ind., $6, 
vols, 20, 21 and 22; James Stanton, agent, for Thomas 
and Samuel Stanley, $6, vols. 20, 21 and 22; for Jesse 
Roberts, $2, vol. 21 ; Joel Dawson, $2, vol. 20 ; Henry 
Stanton, $2, vol. 22; Joel Doudna, $5, to 26, vol. 21; 
Samuel Stephens, for Silas Stephens, $2, vol. 22; and 
for H. and C. Clay, $2, vol. 22, 


West-town Boarding-School. 


The Winter session will commence on 
Sixth-day, the 27th of the Tenth month. Con- 
veyances will be provided to take the children 
to the school, which will leave the Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel, No. 46 North Sixth street, on that 
day and the day following, at 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Parents and others who are desirous of 
sending children to the school, will please 
make early application to Joseph Snowdon, 
Superintendent, or Joseph Scattergood, Trea- 
surer, No. 84 Arch street. 


Board is wanted for three grown persons in 
a Friend’s family, within the city limits, east 
of Broad street. Early application is desir- 
able. 


—<> 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house in Fall River, 
Mass., on the 4th of Tenth month, Wittiam Woon, of 
Fall River, to Ruta Cuase, of the same place, 


, at the same place, on the 11th of Tenth 
month, Rosert T. Davis, M. D., of Waterville, Me., 
to Saran C., daughter of Thomas Wilbur, M. D.,.of 
Fall River. 


Diep, on the evening of the 14th inst., Saran Pey- 
nock, daughter of Abraham L. Pennock, of Upper 
Darby, Delaware county, in the 28th year of her age. 
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